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CHICAGO COMMONS. 
140 North Union Street. 


CHICAGO COMMONS is a Social Settlement 
located two doors from the southwest corner of 
Milwaukee avenue and North Union street. 

As explained in the second clause of the Arti- 
cles of Incorporation of the Chicago Commons 
Association, filed with the Secretary of the State 
of Illinois, 


*2.~ The object for which it 
is formed is to provide acenter 
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organization and as much of a personal relation- 
ship as it can be made. It seeks to unify and help 
all other organizations and people in the neighbor- 
hood that will make for righteousness and brother- 
hood. Itisnotachurch, but hopes to be a helper of 
all thechurches. It is not a charity, but expects to 
aid in the organization and coéperation of all exist- 
ing charities. It is not an exclusive social circle, 
but aspires to be a center of the best social life and 
interests of the people. It is not a school, but pro- 

poses to be a source and 





for a higher civic and social 
life, to initiate and maintain 
religious, educational and 
hilanthropic enterprises and 
0 investigate and improve 
conditions in the industrial 
districts of Chicago.” 

VISITORS, singly or in 
groups, are welcome at 
any time. Milwaukee 
avenue cable and trolley 
cars pass the door. The 
residents make special 
effort to be at home on 
Tuesday afternoon and 
evening, which are usu- 
ally busy and interesting 
occasions, exemplifying 
well the more formal 
and public work of the 
Settlement. 

RESIDENCE. — All in- 
quiries with reference to 
terms and conditions of 
residence, permanent or 
temporary, should be ad- 
dressed to Graham Taylor, 
Warden. 





OUR PURPOSE AND SCOPE. 


We cannot better formulate our conception 
of the purpose and scope of the social settle- 
ment than in the words of the initial state- 
ment of them published when we entered 
into residence, verified by every phase of our 
life and work at the Commons and attested by 
the approving citations of settlement workers 
both in England and America: 

The purpose and constituency of the Settlement 
have gradually defined themselves. It consists of 
a group of Christian people who choose to live 
where they seem to be needed, for the purpose of 
being all they can be to the people with whom they 
identify themselves, and for all whose interests 
they will do what they can. It is as little of an 
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agency of educational ef- 
fort and general culture. 
It is non-political, yet has 
begun to be a rallying 
point and moral force for 
civic patriotism. It is 
non sectarian, but avow- 
edly Christian, and open- 
ly coéperative with the 
churches. 

The most subtle 
temptation of the set- 
tlements is gradually 
and even unconsciously 
to substitute the easier, 
impersonal attitude 
and methods for the 
harder, personal con- 
secration and service. 
The elimination of per- 
sonality from “charity” 
and philanthropy, as 
from business, is one of 
the greatest curses of 
the age. It has made much of our industrial 
life inhuman, and not a little of our charity 
and philanthropy really such hard and harm- 
ful things that the very words have become 
hateful to those who are occasionally forced 
to depend upon them, or worse still to aecept 
them as substitutes for social and indus- 
trial justice. The settlement movement will 
lose its motive should it ever be content to 
become institutionalized, or less than a corpo- 
rate personality—a ministering body of the 
Son of Man. 


‘‘He who shall introduce into public affairs 
the principles of primitive Christianity will 
change the face of the world.”—Dr. Benj. 
Rush. 











“NOT WHAT WE CiVe.” 


“ Lo, it is I, be not afraid! 

In many climes without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 

Behold it is here—this cup which thou 

Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now: 

This crust is my body broken for thee, 

This water His blood that died on the tree: 

The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 

In whatso we share another's need; 

Not what we give, but what we share. 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me.” 
—From The Vision of Sir Launfal, 

James Russell Lowell. 


Our Weighborbood Life and 
Work 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


The starting point and basis of the educa 
tional effort, and also of the social redemp- 
tive work undertaken at Chicago Commons, 
is in the kindergarten. Its history, which 
we hope to tell with some detail in a later 
issue, is one of providential opportunity, of 
self-sacrifice and earnest devotion on the part 
of its workers, and of instant and unreserved 
response on the part of the neighborhood. 
About seventy little ones are enrolled, and 
the effect of the effort thus far upon the chil- 
dren and their homes is too obvious to be 
misunderstood or mistaken. The kindergar- 
ten takes advantage of the association with a 
large household in the work of the children 
for the house. Almost every day they prepare 
the vegetables for the Commons table, and as 
occasion arises they wash dish-cloths, scour 
pans, polish silverware and render other serv- 
ice in a blessed outgoing of happy and free- 
hearted helpfulness. In conducting the work of 
this kindergarten, Miss Bertha Hofer puts into 
practical effect, both for the children and for 
the young women who assist her, the princi- 
ples mastered in the Froebel-Pestalozzi house 
of Berlin, Germany, of which she is a graduate. 


OUR NEIGHBORHOOD CHURCH 


The relations of the Settlement to the 
Church are peculiarly close and happy. 
While the Commons proposes to give all the 
help it can to all the churches of the neigh- 
borhood, its affiliation with one of them is of 
uniquely reciprocal value. The Tabernacle 
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Church is five blocks west of us, at the cor- 
ner of Grand avenue and Morgan st., and is 
the only English-speaking congregation in the 
ward. Its pastor and his family have re- 
sided at the Commons from the beginning. 
Most of the residents attend its services. 
Sixteen of them have belonged to the church, 
ten are still in membership. One resident is 
Sunday-school superintendent. Another is 
the head of the Industrial Schools, the 
children’s Sunday evening service,and church 
visitation. Another teaches a week-night 
adult Bible class. Many members of the 
congregation frequent the Commons, and 
with the codperation of the pastor and trastees 
a children’s chorus of 350 voices is in 
excellent training at the church. So far 
from being wkat many suspect the settle- 
ments to be—a proposed substitute for the 
churches — Chicago Commons has no higher 
aspiration thanto help the Church to become 
more of asocial settlement in each com- 
munity for the social unification, the Christian 
neighborliness and the spiritual fellowship 
of all the people in that ‘‘ righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost” in whieh 
the Kingdom of God consists. 


SANITARY WORK IN THE WARD. 


The interest of Chicago Commons in the 
sanitary conditions of its community is dis- 
played in the fact that the city’s ward in- 
spectorship of streets and alleys is located at 
the Settlement, being held by Herman 
F. Hegner, a graduate of Chicago Seminary, 
who finds a social ministry in the practical 
evangelization of the menacing garbage boxes 
which line the streets and alleys, and require 
for their proper cleansing unceasing vigi- 
lance. Every day the inspector is required 
to cover his territory, reporting upon the 
faithfulness of the garbage contractor and 
his scavengers, and by tactful precept and 
counsel, and occasional exemplary firmness, 
urging the people to cleanliness and care. 
The result has been such that in the recent 
wholesale inspection and complaint by the 
Civic Federation, the Seventeenth ward was 
one of the few escaping criticism. 

In addition to the street and alley inspect- 
orship, five tenement house inspectorships 
are located with us. These are volunteer 
officers, and thus far the press of other 
duties has minimized the activity in this field, 
but plans are making for a more thorough 
pushing out along this line, and much it is 
needed. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC UNION, 


No part of the week’s activity at the Com- 
mons is more far-reaching or attracts wider 
interest and attention than the meeting held 
every Tuesday evening in the assembly room 
by the Industrial and Economie Union. 
Here, as brothers, individualist, socialist, 
anarchist, ‘‘ single taxer,’”’ and others, repre- 
senting every shade of social and economic 
philosophy, meet for the discussion of the 
vital issues of theday. Space is not at hand 
for the extensive description of this work; 
suffice it to say that the interest and at- 
tendance constantly increase, and serious dis- 
cussion is the rule. Among the recent 
speakers and topics have been Clarence 8. 
Darrow, on ‘‘The Social Outlook;” Dr. C. 
A. F. Lindorme, on ‘‘The Scientific Basis of 
Equality;’’ O. A. Bishop, on ‘‘Socialism;’’ 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, on ‘ ‘Social 
Purity;” William Howard, president of the 
Longshoremen’s Union, on ‘“ Duties of Labor 
Leaders;’’ F. M. Wilkes, on “ Relation of 
Socialism to the Single Tax,’’ Stoughton 
Cooley, on ‘“ Proportional Representation,”’ 
and John Loyd on ‘* The Church and Social 
Reform.’’ ‘Topics in prospect are ‘‘ Single 
Tax in its Relation to Socialism,’ ‘‘ Hered- 
ity,’’ ‘‘ Intermarriage.”’ 


CIVIC FEDERATION. 


In the year of its existence and activity, 
the Seventeenth Ward Council of the Civic 
Federation has more than excused its ex- 
istence. In many ways the moral tone of 
the ward shows the effects of its efforts. 
The chief feature of its history thus far, how- 
ever, has been its strong influence in the 
politics of the ward. In the aldermanic 
election a year ago the Federation, organized 
as a ‘‘citizens’ party,’’ came within a scant 
margin of electing its independent candidate 
against the machine nominees, and the 
politicians of at least one party in the ward 
showed by their readiness to nominate a 
better man this spring their wholesome fear 
of the activity of this well organized and 
determined body of incorruptible citizens. 

Inthe campaign which is at its height as 
Curcaco Commons goes to press, the Federa- 
tion, separately organized as a ward branch 
of the Municipal Voters’ League, has in- 
dorsed the Republican candidate, Magnus 
C. Knudson, and is actively in the field to 
elect him, and to defeat the present alderman, 
whose official record is, to say the least, un- 
savory. 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB. 

The Chicago Commons Woman’s Club, 
although of comparatively recent organiza- 
tion, is already a strong feature of the neigh- 
borhood life. The Club meets alternate 
Monday evenings for discussion and enter- 
tainment, and the membership is growing. 
The Club has heard addresses on important 
themes; for instance, Mrs. Cook on the pro- 
posed Bible reader for the schools, and Miss 
Wilson on Chicago architecture. The most 
original and far-reaching action of the Club 
thus far is a resolution addressed to the 
Seventeenth Ward Council of the Civie Fed- 
eration, asking what the Club could best do 
to fulfill its avowed purpose—to improve and 
uplift the tone of the neighborhood. This 
resolution is in the hands of the Federation’s 
municipal committee, and it is expected that 
some real benefit will accrue through the co- 
operation of the two bodies. 


MUSIC IN THE SETTLEMENT. 


Chicago Commons bids fair to become a 
musical center in its community. In every 
possible way it is assisting to this end. In 
the kindergarten the piano is used to accom- 
pany games, marches and other exercises, and 
chords serve for signals in place of the bell 
of the older school days. Every opportunity 
is improved of bringing good musie into the 
clubs; sometimes the Italian boys, for in- 
stance, will gather solely for an evening of 
singing. Mrs. Cara Gregg teaches a num- 
ber of pupils on piano, mandolin and guitar, 
and by no means insignificant is the impres- 
sion of the hymns of the daily prayer service, 
and the vocal and piano music incident to the 
home life. 

The musical expression of the week cul- 
minates, however, in the People’s Chorus, 
which meets on Thursday evenings, in the 
kindergarten rooms, for the study of the best 
choral music under the direction of Miss 
Mari Hofer. A concert was given recently 
with great success, and the chorus increas- 
ingly reaches the hearts that long for good 
music. 


OUR POPULAR FROPAGANDA. 


The public presentation of the cause for 
which Chicago Commons stands, in common 
with most other settlements, is a primary 
part of its work. The Warden, sometimes 
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accompanied by one or more of his fellow- 
residents, has met many large and eagerly 
inquiring gatherings for this purpose. Since 
January | the story of the settlement motive 
and movement has been told in many churches, 
colleges, clubs and social gatherings, in and 
out of Chicago, as far as Toledo, Ohio, where 
a course of four lectures was delivered; at the 
Michigan State Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Convention, and in the Protestant 
Episcopal Cathedral of Cleveland. 

Large numbers of men, many from the in- 
dustrial classes, including some bodies of 
organized labor, attended these regular or 
special occasions and participated with em- 
ployers in freely and frankly discussing the 
vital interests at issue. One of the most in- 
teresting of these gatherings was held under 
the auspices of the Men’s Club of the First 
Congregational Church of Elgin. The large 
chapel was filled with a fine body of men 
from the great shops, who, together with a 
few of the employing class present, dispas- 
sionately and most earnestly discussed the la- 
bor movement, the history and present signifi- 
eance of which had been presented. The 
church that thus mediates and educates is 
entering upon a new lease of powerand service. 

In addition to work of this kind, every 
other opportunity is welcomed to foster the 
spirit of conciliation. The Sunday after- 
noon meeting at the Central Y. M. C. A., 
conducted by the Warden, with the assistance 
of one of the residents, has this in mind, and 
‘** Christian Aspects of Current Issues” is a 
general topic whose applications to varying 
themes, representatives of many classes meet 
there to discuss. Important as is the local 
and neighborhood phase of our work, we feel 
that our mission calls us to every place where 
men are reaching out to attain unto the 
exemplification of brotherhood. 


CHICAGO COMMONS ASSOCIATION. 


The legal tenure of the little household 
property of the Commons is provided for, and 
the acquisition of the title-deed of our resi- 
dence is invited, by the incorporation, under 
the Illinois law, of The Chicago Commons 
Association. The personal and representa- 
tive character of the trustees is sufficient 
guarantee of the business management of the 
funds committed to our care. David Fales, 
Esq. (Lake Forest), and Prof. H. M. Scott 
(West Side) represent the Seminary board of 
directors and faculty; Thomas P. Ballard 


(Evanston) and Charles H. Hulburd (North 


Side) are also members of the City Mis- 
sionary society’s board of directors; John 
S. Field (Knickerbocker Ice Co.) and J. H. 
Strong (U. S. Life Insurance Co.) represent 
Plymouth Church; E. Burritt Smith, Esq. 
(South Side), is an officer in the University 
Chureh, and a prominent legal represent- 
ative of the Civic Federation; Edward 
Payson (Oak Park) is treasurer and Graham 
Taylor (Professor of Christian Sociology, 
Chicago Theological Seminary) is president 
of the Association and resident Warden. 


OUR ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP. 


The support of Chicago Commons is to 
come, if at all, from the faith and free will of 
those who believe enough in what it stands 
for to sacrifice whatever its service may cost 
that the residents cannot pay. It has al- 
ready cost no little faith and sacrifice to 
stand in the breach financially, while this 
contributory constituency has been slowly 
rallying to the support of the work. But 
our associates in the settlement motive and 
service are already a widely scattered com- 
pany of people in all walks of life, in many 
different denominations, who have become 
interested in many ways and give many 
smal] amounts. Some of them constitute 
Sunday-school classes, Eudeavor societies, 
men’s and women’s organizations, social 
clubs and churches who have taken out 
memberships in the name of their associa- 
tions. The contributions are both occasional 
and regular, the latter being paid in install- 
ments, monthly, quarterly and annually. 
Some of the contributions are given to the 
specific branches of the work in which the 
donors are specially interested, e. g., the 
kindergarten, the industrial training, the 
Christian work and consolation among the 
poor and insane at the Cook County Infirm- 
ary, the various branches of church work 
with which the residents codperate. Upon 
these associate members we wholly depend 
for the $3,500 needed to maintain the work, 
having no endowments or funds from any 
other sources whatever. Not half of this 
sum has yet been guaranteed, the balance of 
the cost being carried by the Warden’s per- 
sonal note at bank. Every dollar received 
by voluntary offering saves the time and 
strength which soliciting costs, to the actual 
work which needs every resident worker. 
No membership fee is named; each associ- 
ate being left free to offer whatever faith and 
free will prompt. 


hem 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


In the last week of April (27 to May 2, 
inclusive) is to be held the Spring session of 
the Chicago Commons School of Social Eco- 
nomics. The sessions will be held in the lower 
rooms of the Settlement residence. The gen- 
eral topic of the Spring session will be ‘* The 
Social Function of Education,’’ and a pro 
gram of rare excellence is preparing, as will 
be seen in the announcement that the list of 
speakers will include President George A. 
Gates, of Iowa College; President H. H. Bel- 
field, of the Chicago Manual Training School; 
Col. W. L. Parker, of the Cook County 
Normal school; Professors Albion W. Small 
and George H. Mead, of Chicago University ; 
Miss Josephine Locke, of the Chicago schools; 
Miss Amalie Hofer, of the Kindergarten 
Magazine; the Rev. D. M. Fisk, Ph.D., of 
Toledo, Professor W. B. Chamberlain, of 
Chicago Theological Seminary; Professor W. 
L. Tomlins, of Chicago, and others. 

Rarely will so brilliant a gathering of edu- 
cators discuss a more vital matter, and Chi- 
cago Commons ought to be a Mecca that 
week for all who are interested in the subject 
of education. The summer session of the 
school, last August, was characterized by an 
aggregate attendance approximating 1,500, 
and including teachers, ministers and others 
who welcomed the privileges of the occasion. 


INTER-SEMINARY ECONOMIC CLUB. 


Students from five theological seminaries 
have welcomed the opportunity offered by 
the Commons to discuss economic and indus- 
trial topics, and twice a month have met in 
the kindergarten room, organized as the 
Interseminary Economic Club, to talk over 
these things with representatives of various 
interests. The attendance of students has 
varied from thirty-five to seventy-five, and 
most interesting and profitable have been 
such topics as ‘* The Duty of the Community 
toward Arrested Boys,’ opened by Mark 
Crawford, warden of the Bridewell; ‘‘ Rela- 
tion of the Minister to Social Purity,’ by 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch; ‘“ What 
the Community has a Right to Expect of the 
Church,” opened by William Howard, presi- 
dent of the Longshoremen’s Union, O. A. 
Bishop and Dr. C. A. F. Lindorme; “Condi- 
tion of Some Unorganized Working People,” 
by Mrs. Florence P. Kelley, State factory 
inspector; ‘‘ Social Possibilities of the Settle- 
ment Movement,’’? by Prof. Graham Taylor 
and other residents of the Commons. 
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COMMONS NOTES. 





There is great need of more games for 
the boys—especially crokinole, which is un- 
ceasingly popular. 

-—-A gift of several framed engravings, 
by Mrs. E. W. Blatchford, of Oak Park, is 


appreciated by residents and visitors alike. 





Our daily vesper service is greatly 
aided and enriched by the Century Com- 
pany’s gift of 60 copies of the Laudes Domini 
hymnal. 





Among our chief needs we count a 
flag staff and flag, by which, every day, we 
might give an object lesson in American 
citizenship and loyalty. 


George M. Basford, of Oak Park, 
has interesting work ahead for his class of 
boys in the form of ambulance drill, modeled 
somewhat after the service on the English 
railroads. 





———Many of our thoughtfal visitors re- 
member us after they are at home again, and 
packages of games and magazines following 
upon their visit very practically bespeak their 
interest in our work. 


The beautiful Christmas gift of the 
Sistine Madonna by the residents of Hull 
House is an unfailing source of delight to us, 
not only for itself but for its significance of 
cordiality and fellowship in service. 








A sand pile in the rear yard is one of 
the things we need, and the children, even 
the older ones, look forward to the day of its 
being put there. A couple of good loads 
would do a great deal in this direction. 





As soon as the weather permits, the 
kindergartners mean to start a bit of a gar- 
den outside. This will perhaps be a be- 
ginning for the unbroken summer session of 
the kindergarten, now out of the question. 


A feature of home administration at 
the Commons is the volunteer “door serv- 
ice’’ by the residents, with a view of mak- 
ing the welcome at ‘the threshold a personal 
one, representing the cordial greeting of the 


family. 








Friends of the Commons in various 
directions are promising us flowers in the 
summer. No one who has not lived amid 
entire absence of beauty can appreciate what 
flowers mean in the dingy river wards of 
Chicago. And we know where to put them 
to do much good. 
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The kindergarten owes much of its outside 
interest and support to the cordial endorse- 
ment and assistance of the Child Garden and 
Kindergarten Magazine. 


* 
* * 


We extend greetings in advance to the new 
organ of the Christian Industrial League, 
Industrial Life, shortly to be issued under 
the editorship of the Rev. A. Lincoln Shear. 

* * 

When manual training is in operation with 
us, the boy question, we expect, will be well 
nigh settled. Give a boy earnest work to do 
with his hands or his brain and you need not 
provide further against mischief-making. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

The first number of Cutcaco Commons is 
issued without promise for the future, except 
in the statement of our desire that it shall be 
helpful in explaining to those whom it may 
concern the motive and the progress of 
social settlements in general, and of Chicago 
Commons in particular. It is expected to 
issue in the first week of each month, and 
to present a view of work for the humanizing 
and uplifting of social conditions in the 
‘* river wards’’ and other industrial sections 
of Chicago, as well as in similar districts in 
other cities. It is our desire to have the 
paper reach the hands of those having 
sympathy with their fellow men of every 
class and condition, and especially those 
of every person who stands ready to help 
in the effort toward the betterment of the 
conditions of our common human life. 

Upon this platform we modestly come forth, 
the friend of every effort making to help men 
and women and children to be their best 





selves. We purpose to avoid controversy and 
yet reserve the right of comment and criti- 
cism upon those things obstructive of or 
hostile to the principles and purposes for 
which we stand. We ask the help and 
encouragement of our friends and the friends 
of our work, and will try, if not always to 
command success, yet always to deserve it. 


THE SETTLEMENT NAME, 


When in search’ for the Settlement’s name, 
we groped for weeks after some title which 
had at its root, if not in its form, that good 
old English word common. For the idea of 
the sharing of what each has equally with all, 
and all with each, of what belongs to no one 
and no class, but to every one of the whole 
body, is the idea underlying not only this word 
and its equivalents in many tongues, but the 
very conception of that community and com- 
munion in which society and religion consist, 
and which constitute the essence of the set- 
tlement motive and movement. The baptis- 
mal day came, when the name had to be 
forthcoming, for strangely enough the 
‘*printer’s devil”? himself was at the door 
demanding it for official announcement in the 
annual statement of the Sociological depart- 
ment. A friend in need appeared indeed, as 
we alighted from an elevator on the top floor 
of a sky-seraper, on the afternoon of the last 
day of grace. In desperation we suddenly 
“held him up ’”’ with the demand for a name. 
But he was equal to this, as he had been to 
many another emergency; for he mused and 
mulled a moment over our preference for 
something common, and, as he stepped into 
the car ‘‘going down,” said, “ Call it Chi- 
eago Commons.” It was done, and _ bet- 
ter than that moment knew was the name 
builded. For its popular lineage was really 
behind it, woven through English history. 
As the freemen of the race organized in their 
early shires, municipalities and guilds, and 
later on combined to form one body repre- 
senting the whole people, so the represented 
people, without any primary distinction of 
class, came to be known as ‘‘the Commons.’’ 
To this ideal of social democracy, the name 
adds the suggestion of those few patches of 
mother earth still unclaimed as private 
property, which at least afford standing room 
equally for all, irrespective of pecuniary cir- 
cumstances or social status. 

So we called our household and its home- 
stead ‘Chicago Commons,” in hope that it 
might be a common center where the masses 
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and the classes could meet and mingle as 
men and exchange their social values in some- 
thing like a “clearing-house” for the com- 
monwealth; where friendship, neighborship 
and fellow-citizenship might form the per- 
sonal bonds of that social unification which 
alone can save our American democracy from 
disruption, cloven as it is under the increas- 
ing social stress and strain; and where that 
brotherhood of which we talk and sing may 
be more practically lived out and inwrought, 
as it must be if Christianity continues to be 
a living faith and its churches the people’s 
fellowship. Grauam Taytor. 
* 
* * 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
influence of the settlements in making public 
opinion in matters relating to industrial dis- 
turbances. Particularly has this been the case 
recently in relation to the strike of the garment 
workers in Chicago and in the general question 
of the sweating system. In this matter Hull 
House has been foremost, calling and through 
Miss Addams conducting the great anti-sweat- 
ing meeting of March 8 at Central Music Hall, 
and making a strong and telling appeal for 
arbitration in the clothing strike. Miss 
Addams’s address in favor of this arbitration, 
made before the Central Council of the Civie 
Federation, March 19, was admirable and 
fairly settled the question of the standing of 
the Federation in the matter. 


# 

A welcome addition to our residential and 
working force comes in the person of Dr. Mary 
Edna Goble, a graduate of the Illinois 
Training School for Nurses and of the medi- 
cal department of the University of Michigan. 
Dr. Goble will have charge of the tenement 
house inspection and of the instruction in 
household sanitation, first aid to the in- 
jured, ete. Through her medical skill the Set- 
tlement will come into more vital touch with 
its neighbors in their homes, and into closer 
co-operation with the Illinois Medical College 
in the Commons dispensary work for the 


poor. 


* 
* 


The residents of Chicago Commons have 
decided upon Tuesday afternoon and evening 
as the weekly occasion upon which they will 
make special effort to be at home to their 
friends. This is not intended to restrict vis- 
itation to that day, for interested friends are 
always welcome, but in order that those com- 


=] 


ing from a distance may be reasonably assured 
of finding the residents at home and compar- 
atively at liberty. 

ma 

Through the courtesy of N. H. Carpenter, 
secretary of the Art Institute, in codperat- 
tion with Mr. French, the Institute’s Direc- 
tor, the residents of the Commons have free 
access to the exhibitions and lectures at 
the Institute, a privilege which has been 
thoroughly availed of and appreciated. 

* 

We mean to regard as “preferred’’ names 
upon our mailing list, all settlements, and to 
send Cuicaco Commons as a matter of course 
to all such. In return, we ask for all reports, 
and, so far as possible, all printed matter 
issued by settlements in the course of their 


regular work. 


* 
* * 


Canon Barnett’s recent papers in the Fort- 
nightly Review and the Nineteenth Century, 
on social settlements, should be familiar to 
all our readers. Canon Barnett may fairly 
be called the Moses of the settlement move- 
ment, and his utterances on the subject are 
to be regarded as authoritative. 

ma 

The schedule of classes and clubs in the 
Plymouth Winter Night College gives a good 
idea of the work which has been going on in 
the educational department of the settlement. 
It is now undergoing revision preparatory 
to the beginning of the new term of the 
college work. 

Christian Endeavor Societies in parties 
have been among our recent visitors, in- 
cluding two groups from Evanston and one 
from the Woodlawn Park Presbyterian 
Church. Couples and trios of Endeavorers 
are almost daily callers. 


# x 
A four-page leaflet, bearing a picture of 
our residence, and describing our work some- 
what fully, has recently been published, and 
is on hand in sufficient supply. We will 
gladly furnish copies to any one upon appli- 
cation. 


* 
* * 


‘*The remedy for social discontent and 
dynamite bombs is Christianity as taught in 
the New Testament.’’—Prof. R. T. Ely. 
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tn the World of Settlements 


THE GREAT SETTLEMENT NEED 


“It has been notable in the English Settlements 
that it has been possible to find men and women 
from the more prosperous classes who are willing to 
give their time and at least two or three years of 
their life to living among the poor and working for 
them. Inthe rush of our materialistic civilization 
that time does not yet appear to have come in this 
eclty. . .. We have been obliged thus far to 
depend wholly on the student class for resident 
workers. Itis the permanent factor which is most 
needed for the strong development of our work, 
Could three or four be found who would live at the 
Settlement for two years and then carry the interest 
which had been grounded during their residence, 
and use the knowledge and apprehension of con- 
ditions obtained at that time, we could accomplish 
the work of a generation.”—Report of University 
Settlement Society, New York City. 


THE CHICACO FEDERATION. 


Many Chicago settlement workers were 
present at the last quarterly meeting of the 
Federation of Chicago Settlements at the 
University settlement, March 7. Eight 
settlements were represented by the total at- 
tendance of forty-three, and a most enjoy- 
able and profitable meeting was heid. 

A tabulation of personal and vital statistics 
for the use of settlements was adopted to 
cover these points: Name, nationality, resi- 
dence, whether owner of home or tenants, 
occupation, industrial or trade organization, 
social affiliations (societies or clubs), edu- 
cational advantages, church or religious 
affiliation, remarks. A committee was ap- 
pointed to form a definition of a “ Settle- 
ment” by which membership in the Federa- 
tion may be regulated. It was voted that 
each settlement appoint one representative 
to act upon a committee for the extension 
of the musical work. 

Much interest was displayed in Miss Julia 
C. Lathrop’s report as chairman of the com- 
mittee on settlements, of the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections, which 
is to hold its annual session at Grand Rapids, 
beginning June 9, and including one session 
or more on the subject of settlements. 

A committee to codperate in arousing in- 
terest in the session was appointed, in- 
eluding Dr. Brown, Miss Stowe and Mrs. 
Helen Campbell. 

The secretary was directed to convey the 
sympathy of the Federation to Percy Al- 
den, of Mansfield House, London, in the 
loss which the recent fire there brought upon 
him in the destruction of his personal 
property and papers. 


There was a general discussion of the re- 
lation of the Settlements to ward and mu- 
nicipal politics, and a resolution was passed 
requesting Mr. Rosenthal, a member of the 
Federation, to accept the nomination which 
had been tendered him for the office of 
Alderman in the Seventh Ward. 

Miss Jane Addams declined re-election as 
president of the Federation, and the officers 
chosen are Graham Taylor, of Chicago Com 
mons, president; Miss Gertrude Barnum, of 
Hull House, secretary; Mrs. N. E. Sly, of the 
Northwestern University settlement, treas- 
urer. The next meeting will be held at the 
Elm street settlement in the latter part of May. 


FIRE AT MANSFIELD HOUSE. 


The sympathy of all settlement workers, 
and also of thousands of other American 
friends, goes out to the residents of Mans- 
field House, East London, upon learning of 
the fire which wrought grievous and irrepara- 
ble loss there a few weeks ago. The office 
of Perey Alden, the warden, was completely 
burned out by the flames, which destroyed, 
as the Mansfield House magazine reports, 
‘all his books, papers, accounts, address 
books and a great and growing store of valu- 
able material relating to social movements; 
in short, all the results of the past ten years’ 
work and more that could be committed to 
paper, and all the personal possessions that 
he cared for.” 

In a personal letter concerning the misfor- 
tune, Mr. Alden writes: 

Among the lost papers were my American notes 
and that which I value far more highly, the list of 
addresses of my many American friends. I shall be 
very grateful to these friends if they will kindly 
forward their addresses to me as 800n as convenient 
so that I may be able to replace the destroyed list 
as completely and as early as possible. 

Let every one knowing of Mr. Alden’s mis- 
fortune rally now to his aid, sending him 
copies of all printed matter, addresses of 
American friends and other information 
likely to be of vse in filling the gap caused 
by the flames. Every aid extended to him 
is an aid to the Settlement movement and 
all that it involves. 


The purpose of the Gospel is to convert 
men from sin whether they live in heathendom 
or Christendom, America or India. Christi- 
anity is not apologizing for the sins of this 
country or any other country. It condemns 
them all, high and low, small and great.— 
Chicago Advance. 
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A SETTLEMENT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


“ Where can I get information about social 
settlements?’’ is a question of almost daily 
repetition in the ears of settlement workers. 
‘*Ts there no book on the subject? To whom 
can I write for facts?’’ In compiling a 
‘* Bibliography of College, Social and Uni- 
versity Settlements,’’ Miss M. Katherine 
Jones, Vice. President of the College Settle- 
ments Association, has gone far toward satis- 
factorily answering these queries. This 
Bibliography is now pretty well known 
among settlement workers, but many who 
are interested in the subject of settlements 
need to know of it, for it is the best, and 
indeed fairly the only, publication of its 
kind. All the settlements in the world then 
known to the compiler are mentioned, with 
address in each case, and in most instan- 
ces a bibliography of periodical literature 
referring to the work. As the Bibliography 
more thoroughly covers its field it will be- 
come even more valuable. The price is 10 
cents, and copies may be obtained of the 
Secretary of the College Settlements Associa. 
tion, Miss Caroline L. Williamson, 3230 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


DELANCEY STREET’S GOOD REPORT. 


The annual report of the University set- 
tlement at 26 Delancey street, New York 
city, is just at hand, and shows a good year’s 
work complete. The report summarizes ina 
clear tabular form the satisfactory work of 
the various clubs, classes and other interior 
agencies, except in reference to the kinder- 
garten and library, which are fully reported. 

During the year, the settlement gave mate- 
rial aid in meeting the distressing conditions 
ensuing upon the great cloak-makers’ strike, 
distributing wisely the funds subscribed for 
relief, acting with real, earnest friendliness 
toward the needy, studying the conditions 
with a scientific eye to discover the inherent 
cause of the troubles, and aiding as far as 
seemed possible toward the adjustment of 
more harmonious relations. An art exhibition 
in the spring lasted four weeks, and a total 
attendance is reported of 105,696, one ban- 
ner day alone scoring over 7,000. <A strong 
part was played in the great battle for mu- 
nicipal reform, the headworker acting as a 
member of the famous Committee of Seventy. 
And in general, the University settlement of 
New York has striven earnestly and in many 
ways successfully to be the effective civic and 
moral center about which the people of its 





community might rally for social initiative 
and uplift. 


UNION. SEMINARY SETTLEMENT. 


Among the newer settlements reported is 
the Union Seminary settlement, of New York 
city, recently established by the ‘“ Union 
Settlement Association,’’ under the auspices 
of the Seminary Alumni Club. The consti- 
tution defines the object of the society to be 
‘*the maintenance of settlements in New 
York city for the assertion and application, 
in the spirit of JesusChrist, of the principles 
of brotherhood along the lines of educational, 
social, civic, and religious well-being.” The 
settlement has been located at No. 237 East 
One hundred and Fourth street, in a crowded 
neighborhood that is poorly supplied with 
educational, remedial, and religious agencies, 

The work of its first few months, sum- 
marized by the Outlook of February 29, indi- 
cates a good grasp already upon the neighbor- 
hood. William E. McCord, of the Seminary 
Senior class, is the head worker. 


RESIDENTS OF THE COMMONS. 


Chicago Commons has thus far been dis- 
tinct among settlements in the continuous 
residence of families. At present there are 
three family groups including five young 
children. There are in residence eighteen 
adults, men and women being equally. 
divided. The stability and continuity of the 
Settlement life and work are secured by the 
continuous presence of the nucleus of per- 
manent residents centering in the family 
groups of Professor Graham Taylor, the 
Rev. B. F. Boller, and John P. Gavit, 
together with Misses M. Emerett Colman, 
Bertha Hofer and Ida E. Hegner, and Her- 
man F. Hegner. 

Other residents now at the Settlement 
include: Miss Jessie M. House, Robert E. 
Todd, the Rev. Morris W. Morse, Andrew 
Erickson, Mrs. Katharine Lente Stevenson, 
Miss Alice B. Cogswell. 

The following have been in residence for 
longer or shorter periods; Miss Alice M. 
Hunt, Jesse Kolmos, the Rev. Philip S. 
Matzinger, Mrs. C. K. Gregg, Miss Ruby 
Mertz, H. H. Stutson, Arthur B. Merriam, 
Clifford Snowden, Thomas Puggard, S. M. 
Cooper, Dr. and Mrs. F. C. Wellman, Dr. 
and Mrs. O. T. Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. Max 
West, Walter Vose Gulick, James Lee Reed, 
Frederick Tucker. 
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Hmong the Books 


SOCIOLOGICAL READING REFERENCES 


Such was the demand made upon us by 
correspondents all over the county for refer- 
ences to the best reading on Sociological 
lines, that we issued, more than a year ago, 
a little bibliography entitled “ Books for Be 
ginners in the Study of Christian Sociology 
and Social Economiecs.’’ As the edition is 
exhausted and out of date, we propose to 
make Cxicaco Commons as helpfully valuable 
as we may to readers, students and field 
workers, by noting with brief comment the 
freshest contributions to social science which 
come from the perivdical and book press, and 
by adding each month a list of references on 
some specific line of study which will at least 
afford a working equipment for its pursuit. 
We invite both inquiries and suggestions re- 
garding helpful titles from our fellow stu- 
dents all over the field. 

At the head of the new books should stand 
Giddings’s “ Principles of Sociology’’ (Mac- 
Millan, New York) by the eminent Columbia 
University professor who, perhaps, next to 
Lester F. Ward, is the most original and 
philosophical of American sociologists. 
Professor Patten’s monograph, on ‘A Theory 
of Social Forces,” (American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Philadelphia,) 
takes high scientific rank from its very appear- 
ance. 

More popular but less thorough is Bas- 
com’s “Theory of Social Order’’ (Thos. Y. 
Crowell, New York). Remarkable gatherings 
of facts have been made by Tenney in 
‘*Triumphs of the Cross’’ (Balch Bros., 
Boston), and Crafts in ‘* Practical Christian 
Sociology,’ (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) which, 
though valuable contributions to the liter- 
ature, add nothing to the science of Society. 

Crawford’s “The Brotherhood of Mankind, 
a Study Towards a Christian Philosophy of 
History ” (T. & T. Clark) is a permanently 
valuabie and very timely addition to the fun 
damental discussions of Christian sociology. 
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The relation of the sociological movement 
to modern missions, especially in foreign 
lands, is the theme of two courses of lectures 
recently delivered, one at Princeton, Auburn, 
and other seminaries, by Rev. Mr. Dennis, 
author of ‘“ Foreign Missions After a Cen- 
tury,’’ the other by President C. D. Hart- 
rauft, of Hartford Theological Seminary. 
The first is soon to be published, and it is to 
be hoped the latter may be added to the 
series of *‘ Vedder Lectures. 

The following valuable references for the 
study of Social Ethics are suggested by the 
Rey. D. M. Fisk, Ph. D., of Toledo, Ohio, 
and give evidence of the increasing emphasis 
laid by the greatest authorities in ethical 
science upon societary relationships: 

Seth.—A Study of Ethical Principles. Jas. A. 
Sern. (Scribners.) 

Part I, Chap. 3. The Ethics of Personality, 


p. 193. 
Part II, Chap. 2. The Social Life, p, 283. 
Mackenzie.—Manual of Ethics. (Clive,) London. 
Chap. 9. The Individual and Society, p. 153. 
Chap. 10. The Moral Order. Social imper- 
ative, etc. 
Hyslop.—Elements of Ethics. Jas. H. Hystor. 
(Scribners.) 
Chap. 10. Theory of Rights and Duties. 
Smyth.—Christian Ethics. NerwMAN SMytH. 
(Scribners.) 
Part I, Chap. 5. Realization of Christian 
Ideal, p. 241. 
Part II, Chap.3. Duties Toward Others, p. 


Part II, Chap.4. The Social Problem, p. 441. 


Bowne.—The Principles of Ethics. BorDEN P. 
Bowne. (Ilarpers.) 
Chap. 10. The Ethics of Society, p. 247. 


Dorner.—System of Christian Ethics. J. A. 
DorNER. (Scrib & Welford.) 
Christian Social Love, p. 504. 
The Organized World, p. 516. 
The State, p. 554. 


Martensens.—Christian Ethics. (T. & T. Clark.) 
Vol. 3. Social Ethies. 


“Talk about the questions of the day: 
there is but one question, and that is the 
Gospel. It can and will correct everything 


needing correction.’’—W. E. Gladstone. 


Every ray of sunlight brings a bit of joy 
into some life. Every smile helps to lighten 
the burdens of some heart.—Sel. 
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SEMINARY DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOCY. 


As the Commons is related by a personal 
tie to the Sociological department of Chicago 
Seminary, the Warden of the one and the 
professor of the other may be warranted in 
counting upon the interest of the friends of 
both in notes from the class-room and _ its 
“clinics” on the city-fields. 

The department room and alcoves in the 
library of the seminary are the center of 
growing interest, not only among the stu- 
dents who are required to do much original 
research there, but also among many min- 
isters and readers who come there to pursue 
special lines of investigation. 

A course in Biblical Sociology was insti- 
tuted this year for the first time in this or 
any other institution, so far as known. It 
was prescribed the first half of the year, but 
was elected by almost the entire Junior 
class the second half. The syllabi of this 
course will be revised and possibly printed 
for the students’ use next year. An 
abridged course will be given in several 
summer schools. 

The elective class in Theories of Social 
Order spent most of the term in the study of 
socialism and the relation of Christianity to 
it. Ely’s “Socialism and Social Reform” was 
used as a reference text-book, with collateral 
readings from Marx, Morris, the Fabian 
Essays and the more popular socialistic 
literature. Both in the class-room and at the 
Tuesday evening economic discussions at the 
Commons the students met those actively 
engaged in the Socialistie Labor Party for 
conference and discussion. An _ interest- 
ing debate was held on the question, ‘‘ Re- 
solved, that the objections to Socialism out- 
weigh the arguments for it as a scheme for 
the reorganization of Society.’’ 


Side Light Sketches 


Tus record of ‘‘The Little Maidens’ 
Meeting,” is given here verbatim: 

“The Club consisted of only five members: 
Their names were: Amy Bolten, treasurer, 
aged eleven; Clara  Kirchoff, president, 
aged nine; Elsie Ryckoff, aged eleven; Rosa- 
lie Strehl, aged ten; Belle Phillips, aged 
eleven. Elsie Ryckoff was the secretary of 
the club, but because we had so few mem- 
bers, Amy Bolten and Clara Kirchoff do some 
of the secretary’s work. We hope to have 
more members next year. Belle Phillips had 
the reason of not staying in our club because 
she did not like to work on Saturdays and 


could not read German well enough. She 
had her name canceled the end of March. 


Amy counted the money up and the sum is 
$2.60 cts.’’ 


Apropos of the kindergarten, these letters, 
received by Miss Hofer, are self-explanatory, 
and show the reflex action of the work, even 
at a distance, upon those who assist in it: 

My mamma has read me abont the poor 
children’s kindergarten in the Child Garden, 
and I send ten cents to help toward it. 

Roy GErLLATLY. 


Enclosed pleased find twenty cents, ten of 
it earned by a boy of five bringing up wood 
from the woodhouse, eight steps, to the 
kitchen, one cent a day; the other ten earned 
by a three-year-old sister waiting on her in- 
valid mother. They will send more as soon 
as they earn it. They had saved it for Christ- 
mas, Ss. S. B. 


Many bright and breezy things come with- 
in the notice of the settlement workers, here 
and elsewhere—so many, in fact, that most of 
them are forgotten. But now and then an 
unusually bright or funny saying sticks in 
mind. For instance, in one of the Italian 
boys’ classes the story of the life of Wash- 
ington was being told, and the immortal 
episode of the hatchet and the cherry tree 
was among the particulars recalled. 

“And what did George’s father say. to 
him,” asked the teacher, ‘‘when he con- 
fessed that he had chopped down the tree?” 

The frugal mind of one of the boys arose 
promptly to the emergency, as he replied: 

‘*He say, ‘Go pick up the wood.’ ”’ 


Anp speaking of “ picking up wood” re- 
calls vividly to the minds of certain of the 
earlier residents of the Commons some 
examples of that industry which formerly 
were the despair of the neighborhood, the 
street department and the police. Most of 
the less prominent streets of central Chicago 
are paved with wooden blocks—sections of 
round tree trunks, eight inches or so in length. 
It has been a source of great annoyance in 
summer days since the street was thus paved 
to have certain thrifty but less public-spirited 
persons dig up these blocks in considerable 
quantities for purposes of fuel. <A part 
of the mission of the Commons, and _particu- 
larly of its kindergarten, is to instil by ex- 
ample a higher sort of public spirit, and to 
teach people who do not now appreciate the 
fact, that the stealing of street pavement is 
neither public nor private economy. 
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